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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 








THE LONDON MASTERS OF 
DEFENCE 


IN England, from early Anglo-Saxon times 

right down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, exhibitions of sword- 
play were the delight of the people. News 
of a “ prize” brought together hundreds of 
enthusiasts, who rained small change upon 
the platform on which the fight took place, 
and who followed thrust and parry with the 
critical attention of men themselves well 
practised in the game. 

But whatever may have been the affection 
of the masses for the fencers, Authority held 
them in small esteem. It classed them with 
stage-players, bearwards, gipsies, and stroll- 
ing minstrels as rogues and vagrants, a 
distinction which, curiously enough, they 
still seem to enjoy. The indispensable 
licences for their displays were given grudg- 
ingly, if at all; even the intervention of the 
great was of no avail, as when, in 1582, 
Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, wrote to the 
Lord Mayor asking licence for his servant, 
John David, to play his provost’s prize in 
his science and profession of defence, either 
at the Bull in Bishopsgate or elsewhere. 
Not only did the Earl receive no reply, but 
David was not allowed to play his prize, 
even though he had published his bills. 

Such was the unsatisfactory position of 
the professors of the sword at the accession 
of Henry VIII. The King, whose excellent 
qualities as a ruler have been somewhat 
obscured for posterity by the undue in- 
sistence of historians upon his complicated 
domestic affairs, was a man of fine physique, 
devoted to the exercise of arms. Realizing 
as he did that the day of defensive armour 
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in the field was passing away, he saw the 
national value of a school relying for 
defence upon the blade alone; his policy, 
therefore, was one of encouragement instead 
of repression, and his statesmanship led him 
to control the fencers through the agency of 
their own leaders rather than by a perpetua- 
tion of the old coercive laws. So he granted 
Letters Patent to the London Masters of 
Defence, giving them not only certain privi- 
leges—as for instance the right to play 
publicly in the City of London—but also 
constituting them the governing body over 
fencing in England, Wales and Ireland. 
Unfortunately, this Patent is not to be 
found among the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, preserved in the Public Records 
Office. In itself, its absence is not surpris- 
ing, for prior to the Records being placed 
under their present guardianship in 1844, 
these precious documents were stacked in 
such places as disused chapels, cellars, and 
even in the stables of the Royal Mews. It 
may be that the piety of our ancestors con- 
vinced them that the sanctity of chapels was 
a sufficient guarantee for the safety of the 
Records; the fact remains that they were 
committed to the care of Providence, which 
did not exempt them from the effects of 
damp, or from the depredations of vermin. 
According to Ewald (The Public Records, 
1873), when the Rolls were at last rescued 
from the neglect of centuries, “‘ numerous 
fragments had only just escaped entire de- 
struction, and many were in the last stage of 
putrefaction.” The wonder is, not that the 
Patent granted to the Masters is absent from 
the collection, but that so many historic 
papers remain in decipherable condition. 
There is, however, sufficient collateral 
evidence that the granting of the Patent is 
no mere tradition. There is, for"example, 
a “Signed Bill”—a Warrant signed by the 
Sovereign and directed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for passing Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal—dated from Westminster, 20th 
July, in 32. Henry VIII (1540). This grants 
a Commission to Ric. Beste and nine other 
Masters of Defence, and also to Will. Hunt 
and eleven other Provosts, who are given 
powers to search for persons who, in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, are teaching 
sword-play without due licence from the 
Masters. Those discovered are to be brought 
before the nearest Justice of the Peace, who 
is to bind them over in sureties for their 
good behaviour, or in default to commit 
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them to prison. While it is true that the 
earlier Patent is not mentioned, the grant of 
such powers is strong evidence that the 
Masters of Defence had now a recognized 
juridical standing. 

Again, in the Records of the City of 
London, we find a Minute of what trans- 
pired at a Meeting of the Court of Aldermen 
on 23rd January, 1554, when “all those 
keeping common schooles for sword-playing 
or at cross-wasters (wooden practice swords), 
are given tyme until the next Court to pro- 
duce the Patent granted to them.” There is 
nothing further to show whether the Masters 
complied with the order or not. 

In 1616 Sir Thomas Overbury, afterwards 
to meet an unpleasant death in the Tower, 
thought fit to traduce a good many helpless 
individuals by writing what he was pleased 
to call their “Characters.” Not even the 
humble estate of “An Ordinarie Fencer” 
was sufficient to shield him from Sir 
Thomas’s poisoned pen, but it must irk his 
shade sorely to think that, unwittingly, he 
bears witness to the legal status of his 
victim. “‘ These fencers,” he declares, “ are 
such things that care not if all the world 
were ignorant of more letters than to read 
their Patent.” It is certain that, if there had 
been the least doubt about the validity of 
the grant, Sir Thomas would have rejoiced 
in the opportunity of exposing the preten- 
tions of the fencers. 

A far more pleasing personality was that 
of Sir George Buc, who wrote an Appendix 
to Stow’s Annales (edition of 1631). Sir 
George regards London as the third univer- 
sity of the Kingdom. Among the arts and 
sciences taught there he mentions the Art 
Gladiatore, or Science of Defence. “ King 
Henry VIII,” he says, “ made the Professors 
of the Art a company or corporation by 
Letters Patent wherein the Art is entitled the 
Noble Science of Defence.” Buc goes into 
much detail about the curriculum of the 
Masters, and about the way in which 
scholars proceeded to their degrees, first of 
Provost, and afterward of Master. Nobody 
might teach fencing unless duly licensed by 
the chief Masters. Further, Buc says that 
the Masters of Defence received a grant of 
arms, which he blasons as Gules, a sword 
pendant argent. The College of Arms, how- 
ever, is unable to trace any such grant, 
though it has a manuscript book of arms 
compiled about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century in which there is an inserted 
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sheet showing in trick what are said to be 
the arms of certain societies, such as the 
Artillery Garden and the Inns of Court, 
Among them is a blank shield on which js 
written: “Masters of Defence: gules, a 
sword pendant argent,” but the College states 
that it is without authority. 

It will be noticed that in every case those 
cited refer to a grant of Letters Patent, and 
not to a Charter. This is important in 
attempting to fix the approximate date of 
the grant, for Charter Rolls end in & 
Henry VIII (1516) when they are superseded 
by Letters Patent. We know, therefore, that 
the grant must have been after 1516, and 
certainly well before 1540, when the Com- 
mission of Search was issued. 

Although Sir George Buc speaks of the 
Masters of Defence as being a company or 
corporation, they never seem to have used 
either style. George Silver, for instance, in 
his Paradoxes of Defence (1599) always 
refers to them as “ the Maisters of Defence,” 
and this seems to be confirmed by the only 
document of theirs which has come down to 
us. This is a bound manuscript now in 
the British Museum (Sloane MSS. 2350) 
which appears to be a Minute Book once 
kept by the society, the earliest entry being 
dated in 1583. The first page is headed: 
A note of all Maisters, and it gives their 
names, where and when they played their 
Master’s Prizes, with what weapons, and 
against whom. Then it gives the rules for 
playing scholar’s, provost’s, and master’s 
prizes respectively, the form of certificate 
given to a newly-made Master, and the oaths 
to be taken to the ‘“Foure Ancient 
Maisters” by provosts and masters. Inci- 
dentally, the tenor of these oaths suggest 
that they were drawn up long before the 
Reformation. The book ends with a record 
of prizes fought by provosts. 

As far as the history of the corporate body 
is concerned, the most valuable pages of the 
book are folios 31 to 34, which contain tran- 
scripts of notices addressed by Masters and 
Provosts respectively to “all Justices, 
Mayors, Bailiffs, Constables, Headboroughs, 
and their Deputies.” The notices claim that 
Queen Elizabeth, in Council, has given 
licence to “all of us, Masters of Defence, 
playing with all manner of weapons” both 
to instruct and to play openly within the 
City of London. This suggests that Eliz 








beth either confirmed the Patent granted by 
her predecessor, or that she replaced it by 
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one granted by herself. Unfortunately, once 
more, no such warrant can be traced among 
the Public Records. 

From what appears in the Minute Book, 
the society was well organized. Provision 
is made for fines should any Master break 
the rules of the order, and he is to be sus- 
pended from his functions upon the govern- 
ing body until the penalties are paid. A 
new scholar took an oath to his master on 
the cross-guard of a sword, paying him a 
fee of twelve pence, and also fourpence as 
a sort of entrance fee. The fees for instruc- 
tion seem to have been a matter of arrange- 
ment between master and pupil; the sugges- 
tion we find is that they varied between 
twenty and forty shillings, of which half was 
paid in advance, and the balance at the end 
of the agreed term. A scholar was tested by 
making him play against the next grade: 
Free Scholars; a Free Scholar had to fight 
Provosts, and Provosts had to fight Masters. 
As the course included fencing with sword- 
and-buckler, single sword, long sword, long 
staff, pike, halberd, battle-axe, rapier-and- 
dagger, and single rapier, it is not surprising 
to find that a Free Scholar had to serve 
another seven years apprenticeship before he 
might play his Provost’s prize, and even 
then, the minute book shows that success 
was by no means a foregone conclusion. 
But it would seem that the aspirant was not 
obliged to play his prize with all the armoury 
of weapons above mentioned; he chose those 
which suited him best. Usually he played 
with three or four weapons against as many 
as half a dozen combatants, so that besides 
skill, a good deal of stamina was needed if 
he were to see the thing through to a finish. 
However, he might not fight his prize with- 
out the permission and presence of his 
master who, no doubt, took care that his 
pupil was thoroughly fit before he engaged 
in battle. 

In spite of the Royal Licence to play and 
teach within the City, the Masters of 
Defence never obtained a lodgment within 
the walls. Traditionally, the City was 
hostile to fencers ever since, in 1286, the 
Court of Aldermen had ordered that no 
fencing schools should be kept within its 
jurisdiction, alleging that those it was pleased 
to stigmatize as “ profligates” learned the 
art, “and thereby were encouraged to 
commit unheard-of villainies.” There were 
many legal ways of thwarting the Masters, 
the favourite one being to forbid their prizes 
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under the pretext that assemblies might lead 
to the spread of the plague, and this must 
have made it difficult to carry out their rule 
that all prizes ought to be played in the 
City of London. 

While the Masters were no match for the 
City Fathers in point of guile, they were far 
too wise to provoke a conflict with them 
which could only do harm to their cause. 
For this reason, as we learn from George 
Silver, they took up their quarters in the 
Blackfriars which, after the dissolution of 
the monasteries, claimed successfully to exer- 
cise the independence formerly enjoyed by 
the Abbot, and actually retained it until the 
early years of the eighteenth century. Here 
they had as neighbours both the theatre and 
the dancing schools, activities as abhorrent 
to the Aldermen as were those of the men 
of the sword. Hence the Masters of Defence 
were never a City Guild in any sense of the 
word, and the style cannot be found in the 
City Records. When licence to play a prize 
in the City was sought, it is plain that the 
petition had to be in the name of the indi- 
vidual, and not in that of the body organ- 
izing the event. 

The Masters of Defence enjoyed the privi- 
leges of their Patent for more than a hun- 
dred years, but after 1631 we hear no more 
of them. How did the society come to an 
end? This must be a matter of conjecture, 
but even when, in 1599, George Silver was 
singing the praises of sword-and-buckler 
play, the authority of the Four Ancient 
Masters was being undermined by the 
advent of such Italian masters of the rapier 
as Vincentio Saviolo who, protected by the 
all-powerful Earl of Essex, could afford to 
ignore demands that they should submit to 
the requisite tests, and obtain the certificate 
of the Masters before they taught. In addi- 
tion, except among the lower classes, the old 
English sword-play had become a thing of 
the past, for Elizabeth’s courtiers had 
adopted the rapier as their chosen side-arm. 
Perhaps it was not unnatural that the noble 
amateurs of an exotic weapon relied rather 
on the teaching of Italian masters than on 
that of Englishmen like William Mucklow 
and Valentine Longe, to whom the foreign 
weapon was anathema. 

Politically, James I was hardly the 
monarch to interest himself in fighting men, 
and Charles I was more concerned with the 
improvement of blade-making in England 
than with the fortunes of those who taught 
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the use of the finished article. Probably the 
Masters found their advantage in the in- 
struction of Rupert’s cavalry or of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides during the Civil Wars, but 
the victory of the Puritans meant that their 
old displays, like the theatre and dancing, 
would be among the forbidden things. It 
is true that the stage-fights were revived 
under Charles II, and that they were popular 
entertainments for another hundred years, 
but the ancient body instituted by 
Henry VIII to govern English fencing did 
not reappear, and it still awaits resuscitation. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


THE SOURCE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
INTERLUDE OF PYRAMUS AND 
THISBE 
(Concluded from page 379) 

Vv 


HERE are a number of grounds for 
believing that Mouffet started his poem 

long before 1599. Euphuism, all the rage 
ten years before, was no longer 4 la mode 
in 1599 and Mouffet, apparently, was a very 
fashionable doctor. In the Stationer’s Regis- 
ters under Jan. 15th, 1589, is the entry, ‘ An 
Epitaphe or epigram or elegies Done by 
master Morfet,’ and this probably refers to 
Lessus Lugubris, a lament for Sir Philip 
Sidney. It is written in Latin verse, full of 
most ingenious euphuisms, but was not pub- 
lished until 1940. In a similar style, though 
less extravagant inits euphuisms, is Mouffet’s 
Nobilis: a View of the Life and Death of 
a Sidney, which is dated at the end of the 
MS. thus: ‘ At Wilton, the calends of Janu- 
ary in the year of salvation’s birth 1593.’ 
Lessus Lugubris, with a long ‘ Parenthesis ’ 
in Mouffet’s handwriting, was added to his 
Nobilis and prepared for publication. This 
was not achieved until it was printed in 
1940, edited by Virgil B. Hettzel and 
Hoyt H. Hudson. The editors’ reconstruc- 
tion of the genesis of the MS. is as follows: 


Before 1589 Mouffet may have written 
the poem [Lessus Lugubris] as far as the 
Parenthesis and then arranged for its pub- 
lication with the printer (who, we might 
judge from the entry [in the Stationer’s 
Registers], had not seen it), intending to 
write the Parenthesis immediately. 


Instead, however, some years passed, he 
wrote Nobilis, and then gave both it and 
the incomplete manuscript of Lessus to a 
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calligrapher for copying. Finally, after 
the copying was done, or while it was in 
process, he composed the Parenthesis and 
added it to the manuscript with his own 
hand, making some improvements as he 
did so. The evidence rather plainly 
indicates such a train of events. 


“Some years passed ”; delayed publication 
became almost a disease in Mouffet’s middle 
age, when he had become a fashionable 
doctor with a large practice. Thus his 
Theatrum Insectorum was finished on 
March 3rd, 1589 (the date is on the MS, 
B.M. Sloane, 4014), and a licence to print 
was taken out at the Hague in 1590. The 
facts are conveniently assembled in Dr.C.E. 
Raven’s English Naturalists from Neckam 
to Ray (1947). An elegant title-page was 
prepared and an elaborate dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth composed. Some years 
passed. About 1603 he made a slight 
revision and made a new dedication to King 
James, possibly shocked into action by the 
publication of a rival work, De Animalibus 
Insectis by Aldrovandi in 1602. Mouffet 
died in 1604 and his great work was not 
published for another thirty years. 

The Silkwormes, and their Flies also 
shows signs of leisurely creation. The 
original study of the insects was made, as 
we have seen, in Italy in 1579. The opening 
stanza invokes the ‘ Sydneian Muse’ and the 
only other date in the poem is the year of 
Sidney’s death, 1586. It occurs in a curious 
context. Mouffet is arguing that ‘the 
greatest worths in smallest things appeare’: 

Nay, for to speake of things more late and rife, 

Who will not more admire those famous Fleas, 

Made so by art, that art imparted life, 

Making them skippe, and on mens hands to 

seaze, 

And let out bloud with taper-poynted knife, _ 

Which from a secret sheathe ranne out with 

ease : 
bee those great coches which themselves did 

Tive, 
With bended scrues, like things that were alive? 


2 Made by Gawen Smith. 
Anno 1586. 
I cannot yet discover any further informa- 
tion about this astonishing automobile, and 
its inventor Gawen Smith is not in the 
D.N.B. He was probably one of those men 
of science, like Dr. Dee, who were 
patronized by the Countess of Pembroke, 
for in Dr. Dee’s diary for July 14, 1590, is 
the entry (Camden Society, i, XIX): 
Mr. Gawayn Smyth spake frendely for 
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me to the Quene, and she disclosed her 

favor toward me. 

The marginal note’s reference number, 2, 
which should appear in the text against 
‘coches’ is missing, possibly because the 
note was a late addition, put in because 
what was a topical allusion at the time of 
writing had become an item of history in 
1599, 

Half-way through the poem we suddenly 
find a break and a fresh start as Book 2, yet 
there is no indication of any such division in 
the beginning of the poem and no sign of 
a title ‘Book 1.’ This second half is 
smoother, more competent, less extravagant, 
lacking in euphuisms—and not so entertain- 
ing! The apprentice hand had acquired the 
easy mastery of the Elizabethan courtier. 


VI 

It seems to have been the habit of gentle- 
men of that time to allow their verses to 
circulate in manuscript. There is the famous 
reference of Francis Meres in 1598 to Shake- 
speare’s ‘sugred sonnets among his private 
friends.’ Donne’s ‘Songs and Sonets’ were 
written, according to Ben Jonson, “ere he 
was twenty-five years old,” i.e. before 1597, 
but they were not printed until 1633, after 
his death, and Izaac Walton, in his Life of 
Dr. John Donne, mentions “those pieces 
that had been loosely—God knows, too 
loosely—scattered in his youth.” There is 
litle doubt that the circulating of MS. 
poems was quite a common practice. 

That Shakespeare saw Mouffet’s poem in 
MS. before he wrote his play may never, 
probably, be proved or disproved, but it is 
certainly possible in view of the fact that 
both men were patronized by William 
Herbert, son of the Countess of Pembroke. 
Mouffet’s Nobilis was dedicated to him, and 
he had certainly joined the Pembroke house- 
hold at Wilton by the beginning of 1594. 
The Silkwormes, and their Flies was dedi- 
cated to the Countess, to whom he refers in 
the poem as ‘ Mira, Lady of the Plaine.’ 
Earlier, in 1591, Mouffet went to Normandy 
as personal physician to the Earl of Essex 
during his campaign. Shakespeare’s connec- 
tions with Essex and William Herbert are 
well-known, and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that Professor E. K. Chambers re- 
established Herbert as the most likely candi- 
date for identification with the Mr. W. H., 
the onlie begetter ’ of the sonnets (William 
Shakespeare, 1930, Vol. i, p. 567). 
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Vil 


Mouffet’s tale of Pyramus and Thisbe 
starts at stanza 26. If Shakespeare read the 
early part of the MS., he will have read 
the first twenty-five stanzas as well as the 
tale that followed them. Though these 
verses do not deal with the same material 
as the play, yet we might hope to find in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream a few echoes 
of Mouffet’s often striking fancies and 
phrases. I think such echoes exist. 

Reference has already been made to the 
‘flocks as white as milke’ in the opening 
verse. In stanza 6 are the lines: 

Thus we resembled melancholique hares, 

Or startling stagges, whom everie shadow scares. 
Compare the words of Theseus (V. i. 21): 

Or in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear, 

—as the mechanicals found when they fled 
through the wood from the translated 
Bottom. That the meat of hares is melan- 
choly was part of the mediaeval medical 
tradition, though the chief references to it 
come from the seventeenth century (see 
Polyolbion, song ii, Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Partition i, Sect. 2, Memb. 2, 
Subs. 1, and Fuller’s Worthies of England 
i, 153). Shakespeare normally mentions the 
hare as an example of cowardice, but Prince 
Henry quotes it as an example of melan- 
choly in J Henry IV (I. ii. 86), a play 
written soon after A M.N.D. 

In stanza 11 of Mouffet’s poem are the 
lines: 

Yet some conceive when Theban singer wanne, 

Wood-wandring wights to good and civill life, 


(Which oe with beares and wolves in desarts 
ran 


[Marginal note: Orpheus a most famous poet. 
Ovid II Met.] 
In the play Orpheus is called not the Theban 
singer but the Thracian singer (V. i. 49), 
though Thebes is mentioned only two lines 
later, and it is curious that the speaker, 
Theseus, had just restored the wood- 
wandering wights, the lovers, to good and 
civil life. 

Finally, in stanza 20, Venus, giving advice 
to Jove in a desperate love affair, says: 

Transforme thy selfe into a courser brave, 

(What cannot love transforme it selfe into?) 

Feede in her walkes: 
When Bottom is transformed, not into a 
courser, but an ass, Titania gives orders to 
her fairies (III. i. 155): 


Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. 
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And Mouffet’s parenthesis reminds one of 
the Duke’s speech on the transforming 
power of a lover’s imagination, which can 
‘see Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.’ 

After stanza 53 all such parallels cease, 
and it seems reasonable to assume either that 
Mouffet had written no more or that 
Shakespeare read no further. 


IX 


It is interesting to note that Mouffet 
knew his Ovid, though he probably knew 
Golding’s translation as well. I have 
selected two passages from the Meta- 
morphoses (both of which are entirely 
omitted from the Tomson poem in 
A Handefull of Pleasant Delites) and give 
the parallel passages in Golding’s and 
Mouffet’s poems, and in A M.N.D. 

Ovid. 

Pyrame, clamavit, quis te mihi casus ademit? 

Pyrame, responde! tua te carissima Thisbe 

Nominat: exaudi, vultusque attolle iacentes. 
Golding. 

Alas! what chance, my Pyramus, hath parted 

thee and me? ae . 

Make answer, O my Pyramus: it is thy Thisbe, 

even she ' 

Whom thou dost love most heartily that speaketh 

unto thee: 

Give ear and raise thy heavy head. 

Mouffet. , 

Speake love, O speake, how hapned this to thee? 

Part, halfe, yea all of this my soule and mee. 

Sweete love, reply, it is thy Thisbe dear, 

She cries, O heare, she speakes, O answer make: 

Rowse up thy sprights: those heavie lookers 

cheere. . . 
Shakespeare. 
O Pyramus, arise ! 
Speak, speak. Quite dumb? 


Dead, dead? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
Ovid. yi ap 


Cruor emicat alte: 
non aliter, quam quum vitiato fistula plumbo 
scinditur et tenues stridente foramine longe 
eiaculatur aquas atque ictibus aera rumpit. 


Golding. the blood did spin on high 
As when a conduit pipe is cracked, the water 
bursting out 
Doth shoot itself a great way off, and pierce the 
air about. 


Mouffet. . . . the crimsin floud, 
Which spowted forth with such a noyse and 
straine, 
As water doth, when pipes of lead or wood, 
Are goog’d with punch, or cheesill slit in twaine, 
Whistling in th’ayre, & breaking it with blowes, 
Whilst heavie moysture upward forced flowes. 
Shakespeare. 
Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast. 
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‘Broach’d’ is the significant word jp 
Quince’s Prologue: the idea is lost ip 
Golding’s use of ‘cracked,’ but Mouffe 
exaggerates it typically. Notice that Ovid; 
lead pipe, omitted by Golding, reappears ip 
Mouffet’s poem, a proof that the docto 
went back to the original. 


xX 
A curious piece of my puzzle comes from 
Prof. E. K. Chambers’ William Shakespeare, 
vol. ii, p. 240. The passage is as follows: 
In 1758 Francis Gastrell cut down a 
mulberry tree at New Place, which Sir 
Hugh Clopton had believed to have been 
planted by Shakespeare. Considerable 
resentment was aroused and the wood of 
this tree, and not improbably others, was 
used in the construction of many small 
articles for sale. 
Shakespeare bought New Place in 1597. 
In A Midsummer Night’s Dream Thisbe 
arraigns the sisters three (Mouffet’s phrase) 
because ‘they have shore with shears his 
thread of silk.’ Titania feeds her love on 
mulberries, the staple food of the silk-worm, 
a worm that spins a magic Cobweb, and 
emerges as a Moth. And Shakespeare's 
Pyramus was a weaver by profession, and 
the technical name for a silkworm’s cocoon 
(see the O.E.D.)—it is the last piece of my 
puzzle—was a Bottom. The word comes 
five times in Mouffet’s poem or marginal 
notes, but its first and most startling 
appearance is in the final stanza of the 
Pyramus and Thisbe story (* Pyramis ’ is the 
original form of pyramid): 


Yet that there might remaine some Pyramis, 
And everlasting shrine of Pyrams love, : 
When leaves are gone, and summer waining is, 
The little creepers never cease to move, 

But day and night (placing in toyle their bliss) 
Spinne silke this tree beneath and eke above: 
Leaving their oval bottoms there behind, 
To shewe the state of ev’ry lovers mind. 

[Marginal note: Egge-like.] 
A. S. T. FISHER. 
Magdalen College School, Oxford. 


FOR THEM THAT ARE YET FOR 
TO COME 
(Continued from page 346) 
Ill.—SOME FINAL MATTERS 

Finally, I should like to place on record 
together here sixty-one matters as follows:— 

1.— The Bicentenary of the Freedom of 
the Press”; and how it came to pass, 10 
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1695. The Times 24 Dec. 1895. (See further 
No. 36 below.) 

4—Suzerainty. Reference to the use of 
this term in relation to the Protected Native 
Princes of India in 52 and 53 Victoria (1889), 
cap. 63, for considering “The Transvaal 
Crisis” of 1899. The Times, 10 Oct. 1899. 

3,—“ Life in Shetland To-Day.” London 
Scottish Regimental Gazette, June 1905. 

4—‘Our Plaid.” Concerning the 
Shoulder Plaid of the London Scottish 
Rifle Volunteers (later “‘ The London Scot- 
tish,” Territorials). London Scottish Regi- 
mental Gazette, Jan. 1906. 

5—“Who Founded the Y.M.C.A.?” 
Was it David Naismith (ob. 1839) of Glas- 
gow? Or was it Sir George Williams (ob. 
Jan. 1906)? London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, Feb. 1906. (In June 1944 the B.B.C. 
answered this question—rightly or wrongly 
—by announcing the “Centenary” of the 
Association and giving the latter as its 
Founder.) 

6.—‘An Old Epitaph: The Source of” 
Lord Tennyson’s Poem, ‘“ ‘Crossing the 
Bar.” Weekly Scotsman (London), 30 
Mar. 1907. 

1—‘A Masonic Jubilee.” The Free- 
mason, 12 Oct. 1907 (and see further ‘‘ The 
Main List” above, s.n. “ Smith III,” No. 
10.) 

8.*—* Family and College. Some In- 
teresting Records and a Golden Wedding.” 
Pamphlet, reprinted from the Cambridge 
Daily News of 2 Jan. 1915 (and see further 
oa Main List,” above, s.n. “ Smith III,” 

0. 11). 

9—* Passing Thoughts: A Half Hour’s 
Respite in the Time of War.” A Philo- 
logist’s Interlude. Pamphlet, reprinted from 
the Oban Times (Argyll) of 1916. 

10.—* What the Kaiser Missed.” Con- 
cerning the equity of redemption of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, mortgaged by 
Norway to the Crown of Scotland in 1469 
and passing, on the Union of England and 
Scotland in 1603, to the British Crown; and 
what by 1919 it would have cost to redeem 
that mortgage; namely, £18,000,000,000,000, 
or in plain words, Eighteen Million Million 
Pounds Sterling. Westminster Gazette, 10 
June 1916, and also, later, 13 June 1919. 

11.*—* The Press and Bookselling: Some 
Memories of the Past.” The Publisher and 


Bookseller, 4 Mar. 1932 (and see further 
aa Main List” above, s.n. “Say,” No. 
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12.*—“ Jamaica of One Hundred Years 
Ago.” Pamphlet, reprinted from the Mans- 
field Sutton and Kirkby Chronicle of 20 Aug. 
to 23 Sept. 1932 (and see further “ The 
Main List” above, s.n. “ Barlow ”). 

13.—Ripley, in his “ Believe It or Not” 
shown to be in error.—London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette, Aug. 1936 (and see 
further “The Main List” above, s.n. 
“Douglas” and also s.n.° “Stewarts and 
Stuarts,” No. 2). (See further a later refer- 
ence hereto following upon the death of 
Ripley—Robert Le Roy Ripley, to give him 
his name in full—in New York at the end 
of May 1949, aged 55. See the London 
Scottish Regimental Gazette, per the Editor, 
June 1949, p. 101.) 

14.*—* Twice Used Titles”; e.g. ‘‘ Perils 
of the Sea.” N. & Q. 14 May 1938 (and 
see further “The Main List” above, s.n. 
“ Baily,” No. 13). 

15.—“‘ The Man Who Saved the Kilt.” 
Daily Sketch 28 July 1938 (and see further 
“The Main List” above, s.n. “ Graham of 
Montrose,” No. 6). 

16.—* Shakespeare in Greek and Latin.” 
Including reference to my own published 
versions in Greek Iambics. N. & Q., 24 
December 1938. (See also the like, of 
Tennyson’s “Demeter and Persephone,” 
Marlborough College Prolusiones, 1890.) 

17.—* The Gold Tooth.” Comparing the 
Tenth of the Twelve Tables of Ancient 
Rome, of circa 451 B.c., with the German 
Ordinance of 23 February, 1939 (with its 
list of exceptions of a fortnight later) in re- 
ference to the Jews and their gold and silver 
tooth fittings “in personal use.” Posing a 
question of interpretation in the event of 
death! The Times, 17 Mar. 1939. (That 
question answered later; see No. 39 below.) 

18.—“ Your Motto and Its Origin.” Con- 
cerning the Ciceronian “Salus Populi 
Suprema Lex.” Medical Press and Circular, 
5 April 1939 (and see further “ The Main 
List ” above, s.n. “ Bacon”). 

19.—* Tempora mutantur.” N. & Q., 21 
Aug. 1939 (and see further No. 27 below). 

20.—** Family Records: A German Book- 
let.” Concerning the German “ Ahnenpass” 
of 1940. The Times, 14 Aug. 1940 (to- 
gether with an editorial leader in connection 
therewith). 

21.—“ Barrister-at-Law, Esquire.” 
Journal, 14 June 1941. 
22.—‘* Bannockburn, 


Law 


Agincourt and 
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Flodden: An Aid to Memory.” London 
Scottish Regimental Gazette, July 1941. 

23.—*‘ Crescit eundo.” Origin of the 
phrase. N. & Q., 27 August 1942. 

24.—“‘ Lambeth Degrees.” Concerning 
Patrick Ruthven (c. 1583-1652), M.D. 
N. & Q. 24 Oct. 1942 and, again, January 
1943 (and see further “The Main List” 
above, s.n. “ Ruthven,” Nos. 3 and 4). 

25.—‘“ Figures of Speech: Periphrasis.”’ 
Concerning “To Call a Spade a Spade.” 
N. & Q. 2 Jan. 1943. 

26.—*“ The Gowrie Conspiracy,” wrongly 
so called, of 1600. N. & Q., 30 Jan. 1943 
(and see further ‘“ The Main List” above, 
s.n. “ Ruthven,” No. 5). 

27.—* Tempora Mutantur, etc.” (see No. 
18 above) “and Its Misquotation.” 
N. & Q., 28 Aug. 1943 (and see further “ The 
Main List ” above, s.n. “ Baily,” No. 18). 

28.—* Playing Cards: The Nine of Dia- 
monds as ‘The Curse of Scotland.” 
N. & Q. 23 Oct. 1943 (and see further “‘ The 
Main List” above, s.n. “ Macdonald of 
Glencoe,” No. 2). 

29.—“ * Sacred’ for ‘ Secret.’” On “ reli- 
gious folk-etymology.” Giving fourteen 
examples (the ninth of which, however, in 
view of N. & Q., 20 Nov. 1943, p. 325, 
should be withdrawn). N. & Q., 23 Oct. 
1943. 

30.—“ Eleven Centuries and the Future.” 
The great Treaty of Verdun in 843 as the 
starting-point in the History of France. In 
st What of the Future? N. & Q. 1 Jan. 

31.—‘* ‘ Who’s Who’ and Its Founder.” 
N. & Q., 6 May and 9 Sept. 1944 (and see 
further “The Main List” above, s.n. 
“ Baily,” Nos. 19 and 20). 

32.—*‘ The Hot Springs near Bristol: and 
The Hotwells, Bristol.” N. & Q., 9 Sept. 
1944 (and see further “The Main Line” 
above, s.n. “ Smith IV,” No. 4. 

33.—“ The Isle of Man, and the Origin of 
its Name;” and the fascinating case of 
“The Attorney-General v. The Trustees of 
the British Museum,’ the case of disputed 
“ Treasure Trove.” N. & Q., 16 June 1945. 

34.—“ Safety First.” (Written to guard 
Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann from including an 
unmeritorious Popular Fallacy in the then 
forthcoming fourth edition of his work on 
such subjects.) N. & Q., 14 July 1945. 

35.—“ Editorial Memories of Nearly 50 
Years Ago.” With Portrait inserted by the 
present Editor. London Scottish Regimental 





Gazette (“Jubilee Number”), Jan. 1946, 
pp. 3 sq. 

36.—‘ Freedom of the Press.” (See No, 
1 above.) The Year 1945 its 250th Anni- 
versary. N. & Q., 6 April 1946. 

37.—“ A Triplicity of High Place for One 
School”: The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
The Lord Chancellor, and The Lord Chief 
Justice of England, all hailing from Marl 
borough College, Wilts. N. & Q., 20 April 
1946. 

38.—* Two Leading Scots of London,” 
The late Lt.-Col. Wm. Campbell Galbraith 
and William Smith. London Scottish Regi. 
mental Gazette, May 1946, pp. 105 sq. 

39.—** A Matter of Interpretation: Anda 
Contrast between B.C. 491 and A.D. 1939,” 
Contrasting a Roman Ordinance of B.C. 491 
with a German Ordinance of A.D. 1939 
concerning gold used in tooth-wiring, tooth- 
filling and the like; and answering the 
question, posed in No. 17 above, by German 
evidence given at Niiremberg. Law Journal, 
21 June 1946, 

40.—‘ Sacrilege and an_ Invitation!” 
Playing on the name of King Tutankhamen. 
N. & Q., 29 June 1946. 

41.—‘ Sir Isaac Newton” (born 1642) 
“and Galileo ” (1564-1642). In connection 
with the belated Tercentenary of the 
former’s birth; and including the closing 
lines of my Latin poem on the latter, in 
Lucretian Hexameters, publish in the Atti 
e Memorie of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences Letters and Arts of Padua, 1899, 
pp. 49-54. N. & Q., 13 July 1946 (and see 
further “The Main List” above, s.. 
“Newton ”). 

42.—“* Treasure Trove: What it Com- 
prises.” N. & Q., 24 Aug. 1946. (Cp., also, 
No. 33 above.) 

43.—“ Sgian Dubh.” The Black Knife 
carried in the right stocking of Highland 
dress. London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
Sept. 1946, pp. 186 sq. ie 

44.—“* Midges and the Highland Fling! 
London Scottish Regimental Gazette, Sept. 
1946, p. 187. ote 

45.—“ Education versus Mere Learning. 
London Scottish Regimental Gazette, Nov. 
1946, p. 227. 

46.—“ Misers and Their Candles.” N. & 
Q., 2 Nov. 1946. 4 
47.—“ The Preparation of Ale and Beer 
in the 1500's. N. & Q., 2 Nov. 1946 (and 
see further “The Main List” above, 80 
“ Baily,” No. 22). 
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48.—‘“‘ A Unique Historic Coincidence: ” 
3 Sept. 1189 (the day when Richard I 
ascended the Throne and the “Common 
Law” of England had its Birth) and, pre- 
cisely 750 years later, 3 Sept. 1939 (the day 
which witnessed the Second German On- 
slaught in pursuit of World Dominion). 
N. & Q., 28 Dec. 1946. 

49—“ Punch: Have you a Complete 
Set?” N. & Q., 25 Jan. 1947 and (second 
letter thereon) N. & Q., 15 Feb. 1947. 

50.—‘ John Ward’s Prayer for the County 
of Essex” in 1727 “and his Reason for it.” 
Essex Review, Apr. 1947, pp. 106 sq. 

51.—‘‘ The Forty-Five—The Kilt—and Its 
Remedy!” London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, May 1947, pp. 82 sq. 

52.—‘ Drum-Majors of the London Scot- 
tish.” London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
Sept. 1947, p. 146. 

53.—‘* Ancestry of the Bar.” The Justice 
of the Peace, 20 Sept. 1947, pp. 350-352 (and 
see further “The Main List” above, s.n. 
“Lumley I,” Nos. 33 and 38). 

54.—“ Landlords and Tenants 1189-1947: 
The Sequence of the Centuries: and To- 
day.” Quarterly Review, Oct. 1947. 

55—“ The Recent Royal Marriage and 
Its Certificate,’ N. & Q., 24 Jan. 1948, and 
my note thereon (following upon a letter by 
the Clerk of the London County Council) 
in N. & Q., 6 Mar. 1948; and my further 
letter thereon in N. & Q., 1 May 1948. 

56.—* Whitsun.” Concerning the deriva- 
tion and signification of this word. N. & Q., 
24 July 1948; and, in condensed form, 
Grocers’ Gazette, 28 May 1949. 

57.—* A Limit to All Things.” A Com- 
ment on matters Ecclesiastical, Protestant 
—* alike. British Weekly, 12 Aug. 

58.—“ Stone Parish Registers.” N. & Q., 
21 Aug. 1948 (and see further “ The Main 
List ” above, s.n. “ Smith III,’ No. 24). 

59.—* Late Sittings in a Criminal Court.” 
Law Journal, 3 Dec. 1948 (and see further 
“The Main List” above, s.n. “ Donkin ”). 

60.—“ Manuscript Ascribed to Louis 
XVI.” N. & Q., 30 Apr. 1949 (with corri- 
gendum of misprint therein, N. & Q., 
14 May 1949, p. 220). Concerning this 
MS—a translation of Horace Walpole’s 

Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of 
King Richard the Third,” publ. 1767 and 
Teprinted in 1768, dealing with Perkin War- 
beck and his identity as Prince Richard, 
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Duke of York. See further per Mr. Michael 
Barrington in N. & Q. 28 Apr. 1949 at 
p. 232. 

61.—“ The First ‘ Silk’ to wear a Horse- 
Hair Wig.” Law Journal (forthcoming, and 
see further “The Main List” above, s.n. 
“ Lumley I,” No. 37). 

L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 


LTHOUGH the D.N.B. states that the 
birthplace of Thomas Chippendale was 
in Worcestershire, recent research has tended 
to accept Otley, Yorkshire, as his place of 
origin. The D.N.B. is singularly vague con- 
cerning the early life of the master 
craftsman. No date of birth is given, the 
first salient feature of his life mentioned 
being the publication of ‘The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-maker’s Director’ in 1754, in 
the preface to which Chippendale describes 
himself as “cabinet-maker and upholsterer 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London.” 

The origin of the name Chippendale has 
been traced to Chippendale in Lancashire, 
a fact which increases the possibility of th 
cabinet-maker being a North-countryman 
by birth. Mr. Oliver Brackett, whose book 
on Thomas Chippendale was published in 
1924, thinks that the origin of Chippendale’s 
Worcestershire relationship may be due to 
the fact that he carried out commissions in 
the neighbourhood of Worcester, and the 
village of Kempsey boasts of a house in 
which he is said to have lived. He also 
supplied furniture to Lord Lytellton of 
Hagley in Worcestershire and to Lord Foley 
of Kidderminster, Worcestershire. 

In 1912 Col. W. H. Chippindall, of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, published in Notes and Queries a 
Lease and Release from the West Riding 
Registry of Deeds at Wakefield, dated 
30th April, 1770. 

The lease of two parts is between: 

1. William Chippendale of Farnley in Otley, 
Yorks., carpenter and Francis his wife. 
Samuel Harper of Leeds, Esquire. 

2. Thomas Chippendale of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, Cabinet-maker. 

The release is of four parts: 

1. William Chippindale and Francis his wife. 
Samuel Harper. 

2. Christopher Elward of Horsforth in 
Guiseley, yeoman. 
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3. Thomas Chippindale. St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 13th No. In | 
4. John Fletcher of Ottley, farmer. vember, 1779, so the Worcestershire claim } societ} 
Benjamin Chippindale of the same place, on Chippendale now appears to have few § the pi 
carpenter. supporters. keepel 


These documents registered on 28th July, These conclusions are strengthened | day 
1770, concern “ messuages, orchards etc. in further by the fact that Thomas Chippendale | Patrot 
Broughgate, in Ottley.” They are signed by had eleven children, of whom the eldest, | and fi 
William Chippindale and Samuel Harper also named Thomas, succeeded his father } posts 
and witnessed by William Snell of Ottley, in the London business and had some | (0 oti 
gent., and Joseph Chippindale of Ottley, reputation. One of the descendants of the | enabl 
Carpenter. Thus Thomas Chippendale of sixth son, John, Mr. John Chippendale of } initiat 
St. Martin’s Lane, cabinet-maker, is clearly the firm of Chippendale and Co., cabinet. | «mine 
associated with other Chippendales in Otley, makers and upholsterers of Newcastle-on- | certal 


Yorkshire. Tyne, in correspondence with ‘ The Cabinet famil 
The inquiry was carried further by the Maker’ in 1923 gave interesting information of his 
Rev. J. F. Howson, rector of Guiseley, near on the origins of the family. This report It 


Otley, by Mr. A. W. Chippendale and Mr. states that Thomas Chippendale worked at § Chipy 
J. S. Udal, F.S.A. A pedigree was compiled first with his father at Otley, but on account } but i 
and published in Notes and Queries in 1922. of the unusual ability which he displayed | at the 
An extract from the pedigree, though not attracted the attention of the ancestors of | recei 
naming collateral relationships nor descen- the Earl of Harewood, through whose | him 
dants, gives a clear idea of the family assistance he was enabled to start in business shop 














descent. in London. moth 
almo 
John Chippendale of Farnley, Otley, buried at = Margaret . . . buried at Otley 26th January with 
Otley, 8th August 1708. 1668/9. 
he w 
John of Farnley, carpenter, baptised at Otley, = Rebecca Shave, married at Guiseley 2nd Feb. ship. 
30th Jan. 1658/9; buried at Otley, 11 October 1685/6; buried at Otley ist February 1746/7. of hi 
1727 (Will dated 17th June, 1727). 1718 
Chat 
John of Otley, joiner, baptised at Otley 7th = Mary Drake, d. of Thomas Drake of Otley, of § 
March, 1690/91 (called “eldest son” in his Mason, married at Otley, 3rd July, 1715, buried 
father’s will). at Otley, 28 February, 1728/9. 1748 
Mr. 
Thomas Chippindale of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, = (i) Catherine Redshaw of St. Martin’s-in-the- was 
cabinet maker, baptised at Otley, Sth June, 1718; Fields; married at St. George’s Chapel, Hyde he v 
died intestate: administration granted 16th Park, 19th May 1748, buried at St. Martin's 
December, 1779; buried at St. Martin’s 13th 7th September, 1772. whe 
Nov. 1779. (ii) Elizabeth (Gate Davis) married at Fulham, ‘Dir 
Sth August, 1777 (named as “‘the relict” in 
intestacy proceedings). beer 
Thomas, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields baptised = Ann Whitehead, married at St. Martin’s, 16th wou 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 23rd April 1749 July, 1793. a Cl 
lived at 59, Haymarket, in 1817, died c. 1820 disti 
8. D.). 
whe 


As Mr. Brackett says, “ The Deed quoted The furniture made by the local Chippen- Wor 
by Colonel Chippindall referring definitely dales of Otley, who are generally described frie 
to Thomas Chippendale of St. Martin’s as carpenters or joiners, was probably [ 
Lane, London, side by side with the fact constructed of oak on the traditional lines rece 
that the registers of Otley Parish Church of English work produced in country dal 
record the baptism in 1718 of Thomas districts. John Chippendale, son of Thomas, fine 
Chippendale, son of the joiner John is said to have set up saw-mills at Otley the 
Chippendale and Mary Drake, seem to offer which remained in use till the latter part of cra 
unanswerable evidence of the Yorkshire the 19th century. It is therefore fairly safe } put 
origin of the family.” to assume that the famous cabinet-maker | Ca 

Mr. R. W. Symonds in ‘Chippendale was of Yorkshire birth and belonged to 2 att 
Furniture Designs’ (1948) states that family which for generations had worked as Cor 
Chippendale was baptised at Otley Parish carpenters and joiners on well-known estates des 
Church, 5th June, 1718, and buried at in the country. ide 
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In 18th-century England the barriers of 
society were more sharply defined than at 
the present day. To the citizen, the shop- 
keeper, the artisan, the aristocracy of the 
day belonged to a world beyond their own. 
Patronage was the chief avenue to success 
and fame. Some used it to obtain for life 
posts of comparative ease and luxury, but 
to others it was merely the means which 
enabled them by their own industry and 
initiative to rise to positions of dignity and 
eminence. It is quite possible, but not 
certain, that Chippendale owed to a famous 
family the chance of laying the foundations 
of his career. 

It is not known at what date Thomas 
Chippendale started his new life in London, 
but it is possible that he was only a youth 
at the time. The assistance he is said to have 
received may have taken the form of placing 
him in some well-known cabinet-maker’s 
shop in London. One wonders whether his 
mother’s death in 1728/9, when he was 
almost ten years old, had anything to do 
with his departure from Otley, especially as 
he would then be of an age for apprentice- 
ship. There is, however, no definite record 
of his life between his baptism at Otley in 
1718 and his marriage at St. George’s 
Chapel, Hyde Park, to Catherine Redshaw, 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, on 19th May, 
1748, when he was about thirty years old. 
Mr. Brackett, however, thinks Chippendale 
was probably about twenty years old when 
he went to London, “for by the age of 36 
when he published the first edition of the 
‘Director,’ his reputation seems to have 
been firmly established, and some 15 years 
would not be too long a time to transform 
a country-bred joiner’s son into the most 
distinguished cabinet-maker in London, 
whose name and work were known in the 
world of fashion as well as among his 
friends and rivals in business.” 

Despite this praise, Mr. Symonds in his 
recent book does not agree that Chippen- 
dale’s posthumous fame rests entirely on his 
fine craftsmanship. He takes the view that 
there were in England in Chippendale’s day 
craftsmen of equal skill, and that it was the 
publication in 1754 of ‘ The Gentleman and 
Cabinet-maker’s Director’ which drew 
attention to his work and set him above his 
contemporaries. A catalogue of furniture 
designs such as the ‘Director’ was a new 
idea. “No cabinet-maker had ever pro- 
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duced a book on furniture”. In the Preface 
to his first edition Chippendale admits as 
much and says he had been encouraged to 
undertake the work by persons of distinc- 
tion. Certainly ‘The Director’ brought 
Chippendale publicity and orders from 
people of wealth and position, and so great 
was its success that a second edition was 
published in 1755. Chippendale’s designs 
were carried thus to provincial centres; there 
they were copied and Chippendale’s fame 
became widespread. 

Most authorities agree that, except at the 
beginning of his career, Chippendale was not 
himself a working cabinet-maker, but the 
organising brain of a large firm which in 
addition to business of a small nature 
carried out commissions in some of the most 
important country houses of England— 
commissions which sometimes lasted many 
years and included work such as furnishing, 
decorating, paper-hanging and upholstering. 
There is thus considerable foundation for 
Mr. Symonds’ view, but even Mr. Symonds 
has to admit that between 1749, after which 
date it is possible from various sources to 
trace Chippendale’s movements, and 1754, 
when the ‘ Director’ was published, Chip- 
pendale’s business had expanded consider- 
ably. 

On 23rd April, 1749, Chippendale’s eldest 
son, also called Thomas, was baptised at 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and at Christmas 
1749 the Poor Rates Book of St. Martin’s 
reveals that Chippendale took a house in 
Conduit Court, Long Acre. He remained at 
this address until 1752, but it seems probable 
that he was renting two houses at this time 
—one for business and the other as a 
residence, for a note in the Parish Register 
shows that his second child, Edward, died 
in 1752 and was buried from a house in 
Northumberland Court. In 1753, according 
to the Poor Rates Book of St. Martin’s, he 
was living at Somerset Court in Spur Alley 
Ward, but not in the following year, so it 
must have been about this time that he 
moved to St. Martin’s Lane from whence, 
a year later, he published the first edition of 
‘The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s 
Director.’ 

Mr. Symonds thinks that this expansion 
may have been occasioned by Chippendale 
taking into partnership James Rannie. 
Although described in his will as “ up- 
holsterer and _ cabinet-maker,” Rannie’s 
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connection with Chippendale was probably 
rather of a business nature, and it was he 
who found the capital to finance the firm in 
its new ventures. The publication in 1754 
of ‘The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s 
Director’ must have been a costly business, 
but it proved to be a profitable investment. 

How, asks Mr. Symonds, was Chippen- 
dale, at thirty-five, without a long-established 
business, able to produce an elaborate book 
of furniture designs, unless he had outside 
financial support, and how did Chippendale, 
a country joiner’s son, possess the specialized 
knowledge and skill to design the highly 
ornamented pieces of furniture; the subjects 
of the engraved plates of the ‘ Director ’? 

It is unlikely that Chippendale was well 
educated, although his signature in the 
member’s book of the Society of Arts shows 
that he wrote a good hand. Probably some 
literary person wrote the Preface of the 
book to instructions given him by Chippen- 
dale. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
Chippendale’s knowledge of the Classics 
and the well-developed style displayed in the 
Preface. Moreover, Mr. Symonds claims 
that recent research into the origin of the 
‘Director’ plates, by examination of the 
original drawings, has disclosed that the 
designs were not Chippendale’s own inven- 
tion, but the work of two designers and 
ornamentalists, Mathias Lock and Henry 
Copland, whom he employed. “To both of 
these designers, the new English Rococo 
was familiar ground. The former had 
already produced five small books of plates 
illustrating ornaments, shields, sconces and 
tables for the use of carvers who wanted 
instruction in the new rococo ornaments, 
and the latter a book of similar designs.” 
They also produced another book in col- 
laboration. All these publications date from 
the period 1740-1752. 

In order that the furniture designs in the 
‘Director’ should be of the best in accor- 
dance with the new rococo style then 
becoming so _ fashionable, Chippendale 
sought out these two skilled exponents of 
rococo. For the production of the plates he 
employed engravers, chief amongst whom 
was his friend Matthew Daly. No acknow- 
ledgment was made to Lock and Copland 
for their collaboration in the ‘ Director,’ 
each of the engraved plates being signed 
Thomas Chippendale “invt et del.” It has 
been suggested that Lock and Copland were 
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in Chippendale’s permanent employ. The 
only evidence for this is that between 175) 
and 1768 they published no books under 
their own names. After 1768, however, 
when they had both presumably eft 
Chippendale’s service, Lock republished 
some of his earlier works, including the book 
of ornaments which he had produced jp 
collaboration with Copland, and in 1769 
brought out a new book of designs in the 
new Classical Revival Style. In the 176s 
Chippendale also turned to the new Classic 
style and soon he was taking instructions 
from Robert Adam for the purpose of 
making furniture according to his architect's 
design. Working for Adam’s clients as well 
as for his own patrons kept Chippendak 
so busy that he had no time for any further 
book production. Possibly this, together 
with the waning of the Rococo and the death 
in 1766 of Chippendale’s partner and 
financial backer, James Rannie, was the 
cause of Lock’s and Copland’s departure 
from St. Martin’s Lane. 


Be this as it may, within a year of the 
publication of the first edition of ‘The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Director’ 
Chippendale was renting three houses in 
St. Martin’s Lane, a place of some impor- 
tance in 18th-century London. Moreover, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Saturday, 
5th April, 1755, records that “ A Fire broke 
out in the workshop of Mr. Chippendale, a 
cabinet-maker, near St. Martin’s Lane, 
which consumed the same, wherein were the 
chests [tool chests] of 22 workmen.” This 
workshop appears to have been completely 
destroyed, yet as it occasioned no check to 
the business it may have been distinct from 
the main premises, and the fact that Chip- 
pendale employed 22 workmen in_ this 
workshop alone, shows the proportions 
which has business had reached. Neverthe- 
less, his rise to fame had not been without 
its troubles, and he is reported to have 
quarrelled with the Society of Upholsterers 
during this period. 

In 1760, at the age of forty-two, Chippen- 
dale was elected a member of the Society 
of Arts. He was proposed by Sir Thomas 
Robinson, another Yorkshireman, from 
Rokeby. Election to this Society may 
appear to be a mark of distinction, but the 
main qualification for membership appeals 
to have been an ability to contribute a sum 
of money towards the encouragement of 
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“Art, Manufactures and Commerce.” 
Chippendale, however, was the only cabinet- 
maker enrolled on the list of members and 
his name appears along with those of Robert 
Adam, Cipriani, the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Pembroke and Horace Walpole. 

The third edition of the ‘ Director’ was 
published in 1762, and in 1766 the Public 
Advertiser records the death of Chippen- 
dale’s partner, James Rannie. His death was 
followed by a sale of stock in St. Martin’s 
Lane, with the announcement that the 
business would be carried on by Mr. 
Chippendale on his own account. Chippen- 
dale’s success as a cabinet-maker was by 
this date assured and the ensuing period 
saw him undertaking commissions for 
leaders of the aristocracy. 

In 1766 he supplied two mirrors to the 
Duke of Portland and accounts dating from 
1766-70 exist for furnishing Nostell Priory 
for Sir Rowland Winn. James Paine was 
the architect on this occasion and Robert 
Adam was responsible for additions and 
alterations. Accounts and correspondence, 
from 1767-1778, relating to the furnishing 
of Mersham Hatch, Kent, for Sir Edward 
Knatchbull have been preserved. (See 
Country Life, 12th April, 1924; H. Avray 
Tipping, ‘Thomas Chippendale and _ his 
Clients.) Among this correspondence is a 
letter dated 15th October, 1771, to Sir 
Edward Knatchbull from Chippendale’s 
partner, Thomas Haig, which states that 
Mr. Chippendale is in Yorkshire “ where he 
had business in several parts of the County ” 
—probably at Nostell and Harewood. In 
1769 mirrors were supplied to Lord Mans- 
field at Kenwood and from 1770-1772 work 
was done for Lord Shelburne at Lansdowne 
House. 

In 1771, Chippendale took into partner- 
ship Thomas Haig, who had been a clerk 
of Rannie’s. Haig’s duties were probably 
concerned with the business rather than the 
artistic and executive side of the firm. It 
may have been the great increase in work, 
particularly of a clerical nature, that made 
it necessary for another partner to be found. 
About this time Chippendale undertook the 
furnishing of David Garrick’s house in the 
Adelphi. 

Chippendale’s first wife died in 1772 and 
was buried at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. In 
the same year the bankruptcy of Teresa 
Cornelys, the Italian adventuress, must have 
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come as a great blow to the firm of Chippen- 
dale, Haig and Company, who had furnished 
Carlisle House in Soho Square, where she 
gave extravagant entertainments. She owed 
the firm a large sum of money. From 1771- 
1775 accounts exist for furnishing Harewood 
House, Yorkshire, for Edwin Lascelles, 
Esquire. Carr of York, and Robert Adam 
were the architects. If, as has been suggested 
earlier, Chippendale’s migration to London 
was due to the patronage of the Lascelles, 
it seems surprising that he had executed no 
great commissions for the family at an 
earlier date. Further information respecting 
Chippendale’s movements prior to 1748 
might serve to elucidate this point. 

On Sth August, 1777, Chippendale, now 
fifty-nine years of age, married Elizabeth 
Davis at the Parish Church, Fulham. In 
the same year an entry in the Stewards Book 
at Sandon Hall, Stafford, records that 
Chippendale supplied twelve chairs to Mr. 
Nathaniel Ryder. 

Chippendale died of consumption at the 
age of sixty-two and was buried on 13th 
November, 1779, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London. It is a surprising fact that his 
name does not appear in the Trade Direc- 
tories of the period until the last year of 
his life. His end may have been hastened 
by overwork and worry, but he left no will, 
so it is difficult to judge the state of his 
affairs at his death. The sums charged by 
Chippendale for the elaborate and costly 
articles, even allowing for differences in 
money values, seem fantastically small, and 
it is difficult to believe that he made much 
profit. Moreover, he often had trouble in 
getting his accounts settled. The Harewood 
accounts for 1772 begin with a sum of 
£3,024 owing from a previous bill. Teresa 
Cornelys owed Chippendale much money 
and Chippendale wrote often to Sir Edward 
Knatchbull of Mersham Hatch requesting 
settlement of his bills. 

Despite Chippendale’s great reputation 
and the apparent prosperity of his business, 
there is little reason for believing that he 
died a rich man. Administration of his 
estate was granted to his wife and his 
business was carried on for some years by 
his son, Thomas, in partnership with 
Thomas Haig, but the character of the work 
altered in accordance with developments in 
public taste. It may well be that without the 
publicity given to his name and craftsman- 
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ship by the publication of the ‘ Director,’ 
the country carpenter’s son, whatever his 
ability, may never have achieved the distinc- 
tion and pre-eminence accorded to him 170 
years after his death as the First Cabinet- 
maker of the Land. 
JOAN FAWCETT, City Archivist. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


DR. JOHN GORDON: 
AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CONVERT TO ROME 


PART II 
(Continued from page 384) 


]N their Vindication of the Bull, Aposto- 

licae Curae, Cardinal Vaughan and 
his colleagues made a retort to the Anglican 
reply to the Bull of 1896. The Cardinal 
urges as a conclusive argument that the 
Anglican ordinal had been examined side 
by side with certain Eastern forms in 1685 
and had been found wanting in validity. The 
matter was thus settled when Gordon peti- 
tioned although, if this be indeed the case, it 
is difficult to see why Gordon troubled to 
petition at all. Commenting upon the 
matter, the late Dr. F. E. Brightman pointed 
out that at last the Gordon case was cleared 
from various historical inaccuracies or from 
the complexities arising from the unhappy 
decision of Pope Eugenius IV that the 
porrectio instrumentorum was necessary to a 
valid ordination. But, as he goes on to 
remark, the case of Gordon still raises up 
more darkness than light. If he was indeed 
responsible, it is difficult to know what 
prompted him to commit the grave fault of 
giving a wholly incorrect version of the 
Anglican words of ordination. Again, it is 
not enough to say that the Anglican ordinal 
was examined in 1685. The question still 
remains that it is necessary to know how it 
was examined and what points were re- 
garded as the essential form and matter.! 
The more that the Gordon case is examined, 
the more curious and complex does it 
become. 

Actually, the reference by Gordon to the 
mythical Irish archbishop supplies the key 
to the version of the Nag’s Head fable 
which he had adopted. It is taken from the 
Seventeenth Century account by Fitzsimons 

*F. E. Brightman: Priesthood in the English 


Church (Church Historical Society, xli.), p. 28, 
(London, 1898). 
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in his Britanomachia Ministorum,? where 
a clearly late and spurious slander is ampli- 
fied. As Canon Denny urged, it is a curious 
question from the beginning as Gordon de- 
scribed his consecration as by a “ pseudo- 
archiepiscopo et tribus pseudo-episcopes,” 
thereby prejudging the whole issue for 
himself. Writing in 1723 to Father Claude 
Vic, M. Fontanini says that the Nag’s Head 
fable was all that they knew about Anglican 
orders at Rome.* As this was nineteen 
years after the case of Gordon, it seems 
highly unlikely that the decisions of 1685 
or of 1704 were regarded in any way at 
Rome as final or binding. In his work, 
The Anglican Ministry, written (before the 
Bull of 1896) by the Rev. A. W. Hutton 
(then a Roman Catholic), the author freely 
admits that no formal or final decree had 
ever been issued by Roman authority and 
that any future action was free and unham- 
pered.* As the Gordon case was the re- 
ceived authority, Mr. Hutton seems to have 
been correct in his judgment, whilst it is 
curious that the illustrious Bossuet, who con- 
verted Gordon, himself accepted the validity 
of Anglican ordinations.* 

A general comment may be permitted. 
As A. W. Haddon wrote, the Gordon case 
showed that “ there is not in the proceedings 
the slightest pretence at an investigation of 
the real evidence for the fact of our (ie. 
Anglican) consecrations.”* At this distance 
of time, and in the absence of relevant 
biographical or documentary material, it is 
difficult to say whether or not Gordon 
wilfully misled the Roman authorities. If 
Dr. King was correct in describing him as 
“ignorant,” it may explain much, although 
Dr. King himself cannot be acquitted as a 
witness free from prejudice in the matter. 
Certainly, it is difficult to understand how 
the mistakes came to be made if the Anglican 
forms were closely examined in 1685 and 
again in 1704. Indeed, with M. Fontanini 
in mind, it may well be that Le Quien is 
substantially correct and that the Roman 
authorities acted upon Gordon’s statements, 
based as they were in large measure upon 
the hoary fable of the Nag’s Head, now long 


2 op. cit,. p. 301f-322. 

*Courayer: A Defence of the Dissertation on 
the Validity of Anglican Orders, i., 40. 

‘op. cit., p. 138-140 J 

Scf. Denny: Anglican Orders & Jurisdiction, 


pp. 128ff. 
© A. : Apostolical Succession in the 
Church of England, p. 239. 
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since given up. Certainly, the conclusion 
of Canon T. A. Lacey, that of refusing to 
accept the Gordon decision as proving any- 
thing at all, is one which may be safely 
followed.’ It merely shows that Gordon was 
an ardent Jacobite who finally followed 
his royal master to the full by accepting his 
religious views. _ He is unmentioned by 
either Thomas Lathbury or by Canon 
Overton in relation to the Non-Jurors and 
seems to have had no connection with them 
at all. After 1689, he seems to have lost all 
touch with the Scottish Church. Certainly, 
the Gordon case goes far to explain the 
curious fact that, just prior to 1830, Sir 
Harry Trelawny accepted his Anglican 
orders as valid, found sympathizers in 
France and Italy, but was finally reordained 
in that year. The Gallican tradition was in 
favour of liberality of interpretation, there 
was no fixed and final decree, yet the prece- 
dent of Gordon afforded grounds for action 
to the Nineteenth Century authorities at 
Rome in their demand for reordination. 

In view of the complexities of the subject, 
it is somewhat unfortunate for the sup- 
porters of the Bull, Apostolicae Curae, that 
the advisers to Leo XIII gave it so pro- 
minent a place in their argument. There is 
not a clear-cut story beyond all dispute, as 
the Bull implies. Again, it is unfortunate 
that some writers, of whom Mr. Whitebrook 
is the latest, should have accepted the claims 
of the Bull concerning the Gordon case at 
their face value and should have assumed 
that, in 1704, a thorough examination of 
Anglican ordinations and their forms took 
place at Rome. The retort of Canon Shirley 
to the bulk of Mr. Whitebrook’s thesis may 
certainly be extended to cover his treatment 
of the case of Bishop Gordon, where he 
assumes that the rejection of Gordon’s pre- 
vious ordination was due to an examination 
of the Anglican rite and not to an accept- 
ance by the authorities of Gordon’s cari- 
cature of the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker with the form and intention which it 
implied. The extent to which Bishop 
Gordon had become forgotten until the 
issues attendant upon the abjuration of his 
Orders became an important question with 
modern Roman Catholic controversialists 
may be seen by the reference in J. P. 


"cf an article ‘‘ The Gordon Decision,” by Canon 
Lacey, in The Guardian, 9 Dec., 1896. This was 
also the view taken by Dr. F. Elkington in 1898 (cf. 
Lee: op. cit., p. 484f). 
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Lawson’s History of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church.’ This work, published in 1843, is 
a very full study and the forerunner of the 
later Episcopalian histories by Grub and by 
Stephens which nowhere mention Gordon. 
Lawson merely mentions that he had been 
a Royal Chaplain in America, that he was 
nominated to the see of Galloway in 1688, 
that he had scarcely taken possession of his 
see when the Revolution broke out, and 
that he threw in his fortunes with James II, 
performing Divine Service for the exiles at 
the Court of St. Germain’s, “though one 
account alleges that he became a Roman 
Catholic. Bishop Gordon does not appear 
to have returned to Scotland.” Quite 
clearly, memories of Gordon had faded 
and very little was known about him. 
There is also a further problem. It has 
been generally assumed that Gordon was 
consecrated according to the Ordinal of 
1662 and a prominent modern Roman 
Catholic student of the question of Anglican 
Orders, Dr. E. C. Messinger, takes this fact 
for granted in his work, The Reformation, 
the Mass and the Priesthood. But, by the 
time of Gordon’s consecration, the Church 
of England Book of Common Prayer of 
1662 had been declared illegal in Scotland. 
It has been suggested that actually the 
Scottish Ordinal of 1620 was used in order 
to overcome the difficulty. The suggestion 
is indeed a problem. The Scottish bishops 
were high Jacobites and the declaration 
against the book of 1662 would not have 
been likely to have determined the course 
which they would take for certainty. The 
assumption is that they would have used 
the 1662 order as that which was accepted 
in England and Scotland as a valid rite. On 
the other hand, if the order of 1620 was 
used, it might explain Gordon’s apparent 
ignorance of the 1662 rite and the stress 
which he laid upon the giving of the Word 
of God. Yet this would not of necessity 
explain his association of the invalidity of 
the rite with the Nag’s Head fable. The 
whole question forms a difficult problem for 
the ecclesiastical historian and, owing to the 
mists which surround Gordon’s memory, it 
will probably never be solved. 

Since writing the above paper, my atten- 
tion has been called to the numerous refer- 
ences to the case of Bishop Gordon in A 
Roman Diary by T. A. Lacey (London, 
1910), where the late Dr. Lacey reprints his 

* op. cit., p. 35. 
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article on the case from The Guardian of 
9 Dec., 1896, and his article from the 
Contemporary Review of Dec., 1896, deal- 
ing with the Bull, Apostolicae Curae, which 
raises the matter of John Gordon. Dr. 
Lacey had no difficulty in demonstrating 
that, in the Gordon case, no other docu- 
ments were available save for Gordon’s 
own petition than those which were exam- 
ined in 1684, that Gordon’s petition was 
probably not drawn up by the bishop him- 
self, and that it contained astounding in- 
accuracies concerning the Anglican forms 
of ordination and of consecration. In fact, 
the proceedings of 1684 suggested that the 
Roman authorities had but the slightest 
acquaintance with the details of the Anglican 
forms and the petition of Bishop Gordon 
only served to mislead them further. Dr. 
Lacey’s study of the case is an important 
contribution to the whole discussion. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


ENGLISH VISITORS IN SWITZERLAND 
Johannes von Miiller’s Acquaintances 
VI 


1774. Johannes von Miiller spent the year 
1774 in Geneva or its neighbourhood, 
Genthod and Bessinge. On 23 March he 
wrote that Lord Stanhope and Lord Mahon 
had just left to everybody’s regret. On 30 
April, when staying with Charles Bonnet at 
Genthod, he wrote stating that Mr. Neville, 
whilom British chargé d’affaires at the time 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and brother- 
in-law of M. Tronchin, had arrived. This 
was Richard Neville Aldworth Neville 
(1717-1790), a member of the English 
Common Room of Geneva in 1740, who in 
1748 had married Madeleine Calandrini. 
Jean-Robert Tronchin’s wife was her sister. 
Neville’s son Richard Aldworth Neville 
became the 2nd Baron Braybrooke; his 
daughter Frances married Francois Jalabert. 

From Bessinge Miiller wrote on 31 
August, “an Englishman of this place, 
Locke, came back recently from a tour in 
Switzerland and had an expensive banquet 
prepared at Nyon. Meanwhile a message 
came from Geneva announcing the death 
of one of his servants. Immediately every- 
thing was countermanded and cancelled, 
and he had nothing at all, all day. So 
moved was he by the death of a faithful 
servant.” This was William Lock (1732- 


1810) of Norbury. 
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1775. In 1775 Miiller’s friend Francis 
Kinloch took a house at Chambeisy where 
Miiller, Charles Victor de Bonstetten, and 
Alleyne Fitzherbert (1753-1839), afterwards 
lst Baron St. Helens, came to stay (see 
Notes & Queries, 193, p. 168), the latter “a 
young Englishman of great wit, very 
pleasant and beloved.” During a tour of 
Switzerland in the summer of the same year 
with Francis Kinloch, he met Patrick 
Brydone at Lausanne, and Lord and Lady 
Northampton at Weissenburgbad. At 
Geneva he met “ the Scotsman Claysson (? 
Francis Lewis Clason, friend of Bonnet'’s), 
and reported that Mr. de Nassau, nephew 
of Lord Rochford, lived near Chambeisy, 
Miiller also told Bonstetten that he would 
shortly see in Berne “My lord L...y, 
and C,,,,mn”: perhaps Robert Bertie 
Marquis of Lindsey (1756-1779) afterwards 
Duke of Ancaster, and Mr. Claysson. 

1776. Francis Linloch was still in Swit- 
zerland in 1776. In March Miiller wrote: 
“Do you know that My lord Preston and 
the Chevalier Ramsay have betted whether 
the former could ride to-day from Geneva 
to Berne? He rode. It was a matter of 
200 Louis d’or.” These were presumably 
Anthony Preston, Viscount Gormanston 
(1736-1786), and Sir James Ramsay (1706- 
1782). 

From Bienne, on his return from Schinz- 
nach, 24 May, Miiller wrote: ‘‘ Lord Clive 
and Fraser are very estimable people, but 
the latter is so dry and logical that I am 
sorry for the former whose mind, not de- 
void of natural gaiety, is not enlivened by 
him. They have not sufficient fire. Never- 
theless, I get on better with the Lord than 
with the other.” This was Edward, 2nd 
Baron Clive (1754-1839). Fraser I have 
not been able to identify. 

On August 28, Miiller wrote from Gent- 
hod, “Knight, from Shropshire, has given 
me great pleasure these days. His know- 
ledge extends from the theory of the earth 
to the history of the heretics; he has wan- 
dered in the beautiful field of the Muse of 
Virgil, and his manner is so simple and 
wise that if he had stayed, I should have 
become his friend.” This was Richard 
Payne Knight (1750-1824). 

1776. Francis Kinloch was still in Swit 
Switzerland for a tour of Italy in the autumn 
of the previous year, passed through 


(Continued on page 413) 
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Queries 





BEARDED LORD MAYORS.—The late 

Edward Clodd, writing on Beards in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
mentioned the beard of Sir Thomas Lodge, 
who was Mayor of London in 1563. Clodd 
quoted Stow as having said in his Survey 
of London that Lodge “ was the first that 
ever ventured thus to deform his office, and 
hardly did the city support the shock.” 

I have consulted three editions of Stow’s 
Survey and cannot find this passage in any 
of them. The date (1563) seems astonish- 
ingly late to reconcile with the “ shock” of 
a bearded mayor, as the last attempt to 
penalise beards by law had been withdrawn 
in 1559. Also, if Richardson’s illustrations 
to Granger may be credited, they include a 
portrait of Sir Thomas Lee (or Leigh), who 
was Mayor in 1558 and is depicted with a 
thick, bushy heard and long moustaches. 
If this was a true likeness, the City of 
London must surely have recovered from 
the “ shock” before 1563, and Stow should 
have known that the later Sir Thomas was 
no innovator. 

Can any reader help me trace a reference 
to Lodge which is certainly not indexed in 
Stow’s Survey, or throw any light on the 
authenticity of Richardson’s engraving, pur- 
porting to represent Sir Thomas Lee? 

REGINALD REYNOLDS. 


[pECOY PONDS.—In this part of England 

—and doubtless in others—are small 
ponds called Decoy or Coy ponds. These 
do not seem to have been full-sized decoys 
as we know them, and as described by Sir 
Ralph Payne-Galling in his ‘Book of 
Duck Decoys,’ but I have an idea that in 
the past they were used as traps or decoys 
for wildfowl and that nearly all large country 
houses had one for the supply of the table. 
But I can nowhere find any reference to 
such; and if they even existed, it almost 
seems that all trace of them, except the 
names, is lost. It is possible that they may be 
mentioned in some old book on sport or 
farming and agriculture—probably the 
latter—or in some manuscript such as a 
game register or diary. I shall be most 
grateful for any information on the subject. 


W. R. THOMPSON (Lt.-Col.). 
Parkstone, Dorset. 
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Dame STAFFORD SMITH, Composer 
and Musical Antiquary (1750-1836). 
Where was he buried? I should appre- 
ciate any information about him that does 
not occur in the usual books of reference. 
It has been said that there was a memorial 
to him in Westminster Abbey, but it does 
not appear to be still in existence. His 
father, Martin Smith, was Organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, but seems to have 
disappeared without trace in 1786. 
BRIAN FRITH. 


EV. RAWDON GRIFFITHS GREENE. 
Exchanged Rectory of Stillorgan, Co. 
Dublin for the incumbency of Sandgate 
Chapel, Kent, April 1839. He resigned 
Sandgate in 1848. Details are requested of 
his subsequent career and date of death. 
His wife Mary Jane is reported by the 
Kentish Gazette to have died 28 March 
1841. What was her family name and did 
the Rev. R. G. Greene marry secondly 
Anne Charlotte daughter of Sir Ross 
Mahon, Bart. and if so on what date? 


P. J. FYNMORE. 


. W. BAIN.—I should be glad of infor- 
mation concerning the life of this 
author. Has any full memoir appeared? 
I also ask your correspondents for the titles, 
&c. of all his works connected with India, 
especially the Sanskrit literature. What is 
the original of his ‘“‘ A Heifer of the Dawn ”? 
Are his works available anywhere in Lon- 
don? Any other details concerning F. W. 

Bain would be appreciated. 

K. R. 





(Continued from page 412) 


Geneva in April on his way to Scotland. 
“My lord Clive, whose wealth is renowned 
but whose kindness and charity are even 
greater,” also left Switzerland in this year. 

1778. At Rougemont in September, 
Miiller met Mr. Randolph and Mr. Garnet, 
cousin of General Horatio Gates. 

1779. At Geneva Miiller’s lectures were 
attended by Charles Abbot, afterwards 1st 
Baron Colchester (1757-1829), whose 


studiousness and charm more than com- 
pensated Miiller for the trouble of his in- 
struction. 

References under Miiller, J. von, in G. R. 
le Travellers in Switzerland. O.U.P. 


G. R. DE BEER. 
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T. THOMAS OF ACRES GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL (cxciv. 347).—The reference 
is to the School which was attached to the 
Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon (or Acres). 
The Hospital was founded, c. 1180, by 
Agnes, the wife of Thomas Fitz Theobald de 
Helles, in memory of the martyrdom of her 
brother St. Thomas (4) Becket. 

Gilbert Becket, a Mercer, and the father 
of St. Thomas, lived in a house on the north 
side of Chepe (Cheapside) between Iron- 
monger Lane and Old Jewry in the Parish 
of St. Mary Colechurch. Here his son was 
born, and on the site of this house and land 
the Hospital was established. 

The Fraternity of the Knights of St. 
Thomas were a small religious body pro- 
fessing the rule of St. Augustine, and based 
on the model of the Templars. Within the 
Hospital precincts a small school was started 
c. 1191, probably for the acolytes and servers 
of the Church, which in 1300 was known as 
the Monastery School of St. Thomas of 
Acon. 

In 1447, as the result of a petition to 
Henry VI presented by John Neell, Master 
of the Hospital, and three other clerics of 
the City to improve the educational facili- 
ties in their Parishes, the Monastery School 
was reconstituted as a Grammar School, 
when the sons of citizens generally were 
admitted. 

It was to this School, in 1472, that Henry 
Colet, Mercer (Lord Mayor 1486-7 and 
1495-6) sent his son John, who was destined 
to become the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and the founder of St. Paul’s School, which 
he placed under the patronage of the 
Mercers’ Company. 

The School of St. Thomas flourished until 
1538 when the Hospital was surrendered by 
compulsion to Henry VIII. 

The Fellowship or Guild of Mercers, even 
prior to their incorporation as a Company, 
had a close connection with the Hospital 
and this was continued throughout its his- 
tory. Later, from time to time, they pur- 
chased portions of the Hospital properties, 
on some of which they built ‘le Mercers’ 
Chapel,’ and over it ‘le Méercers’ Hall.’ 
After the Dissolution the Company, in 1541, 
purchased from the King the remaining 
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buildings of the Hospital, for the sum of 
£969 17s. 6d., covenanting ‘at their ow 
cost and charge to find and keep a fre 
grammar school within the City of London 
perpetually.’ 

We know the School of St. Thomas of 
Acon was so refounded, later becoming 
known as the Mercers’ School, for the Com. 
pany’s records show many entries relating 
to it; viz. in 1568 the Master and Warden; 
appointed ‘one Martyndale to be school. 
master ’ at a salary of £62 p.a. and that ‘he 
should not teach any greater number than 
25°; and in 1645 Cromwell was petitioned 
against the quartering of soldiers in their 
buildings because ‘the Hall was too small’ 
and ‘a free school taught there.’ 

After the Great Fire the School occupied 
the site of St. Mary Colechurch in Old 
Jewry. Later it moved to Budge Row, then 
in turn to Watling Street and College Hill, 
where a new building was erected between 
Richard Whittington’s College and the 
Church of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, 
where he is buried. 

In 1894 the Mercers’ Company celebrated 
the 500th anniversary of their incorporation 
by moving the School to its present quarters 
at Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. Here it con 
tinues to flourish with numbers more than 
tenfold greater than required by the 
covenant given to the Tudor King. 

It remains the sole surviving mediaeval 
School of the City of London, and one of 
only two Independent Public Day Schools 
within the ‘ Square Mile.’ 


(Str) F. Trppury-Beer. 


Some useful information can be found in 
Stow’s Survey of London and Harben’ 
Dictionary of London. 

Stow (Kingsford ed., i. 194-5) says “in 
the 25 of H. the 6, it was enacted by Parlia- 
ment, that foure Grammar Schooles in 
London, should bee maintained ” of which 
one was “Saint Thomas of Acars.” It 
situation and the fate of the church and 
hospital at the Dissolution is described in 
the same volume on p. 269. 

The subsequent history of the schoo, 
which became the Mercers’ School, is out 
lined on pp. 9 and 110 of the 2nd volume of 
the City of London Livery Companies 
Commission, 1884. p £. Jones, 


Deputy Keeper of the Records. 
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GIR THOMAS MORE: PLAYS (cxciv. 
305).—At Olomouc, in 1727, a Latin 
play about Thomas Morus was performed 
and published in print in a separate pam- 
phlet of 32 pp., the spacious title of which 
runs: Heroica in adversis Constantia / 
THOMAE MORI, / Magni Quondam 
Angliae Cancellarii, / Ab / Henrico furente 
ad tribunal Regium / Dominicd in Palmis 
tentata, / & / MARGARETA / Filia 
blandiente in periculum vocata, / Fortitu- 
dine ad exemplum Filii DEI / De cruce 
descendere renuentis comprobata, / Ac 
demum / Martyrii palmis coronata; / 
Quam / Reverendissimorum, / serenissim- 
orum, illustrissimorum, /  perillustrium, 
admodum reverendorum, / eximiorum, 
praenobilium, clarissimorum, / excellen- 
tissimorum, consultissimorum, / doctissim- 
orum / dominorum dominorum / SODA- 
LIUM / Suorum Piae Contemplationi: / 
Cumprimis verd / honori, et venerationi / 
reverendissimi, ac illustrissimi / Domini 
Domini / GUILIELMI / ADALBERTI / 
LIEBSTEINSKI / S. R. I. COMITIS a 
KOLOWRAT / Domini in _ Biskupitz, 
Cathedralis Ecclesiae / Olomucensis / 
PRAELATI PRIMI, ET DECANI / IN- 
FULATI, / DIGNISSIMI RECTORIS / 
sui, ac Patroni Gratiosissimi, / ALMA 
CONGREGATIO / LATINA MAJOR / 
BEATISSIMAE / MARIAE / VIRGINIS / 
GLORIOSE IN COELOS ASSUMPTAE / 
Melodramaticé Scené exhibuit / In Aca- 
demico Collegio Societatis JESU Olomucii 
die Aprilis / Anno 1727. / Cum Facultate 
Ordinarii, Typis Olomucensibus. 


Henricus.—Morus.—Richardus.—Blepander, 
seu respectus bumanus.—Cromvellus.—Mar- 
gareta.—Phobus, seu Timor.—Ischyrus, seu 
Fortitudo.—Erastus, seu Amor.—Servulus 
Il—Servulus I.—Epb. Hen.— 

A copy of this play is in the University 
Library, Olomouc, under the signature 


41.931. O. F. BABLER. 


({URRAN AND HIS KINSFOLK (cxciv. 

294, 338, 384).—There is (or was before 
the Bristol blitzes) in Clifton Parish Church 
a tablet to various members of the Taylor 
family, patrons and vicars of Clifton. Those 
recorded thereon include the Rev. John 
Taylor, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of Clifton for 30 years, 
who died on 23 Nov. 1792; Eliza Odella, 
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wife of the Rev. James Taylor, died at 
Cheltenham, 5 Feb. 1863, aged 83; the Rev. 
James Taylor, of Oriel College, Oxford, for 
52 years Vicar of Clifton, died 5 March, 
1847, in 77th year, “the last of his family 
and of a line of incumbents of Clifton, 
whose ministrations lasted 130 years.” There 
also is (or was) a tablet in Clifton Church 
to John Philpot Curran, nat in Hibernia 
A.D. 1751 ob Londini a.p. 1818, with a long 


Latin inscription. © Roy HuUDLESTON. 


METEOROLOGICAL SAYINGS (cxciv. 

370).—The most important collection 
of weather sayings is given in Richard 
Inward’s “ Weather Lore,” originally pub- 
lished as “ Weather Wisdom,” sm. 8vo. 1869; 
a 2nd edn. appeared in 1893, and a 3rd 
edn. revised and augmented was published 
by Stock la. 8vo. 1898. All editions are 
now out of print. Other general works are: 


Chambers (Geo. Fredk.). Weather facts and 
predictions. Sm. 8vo, Eastbourne, 1877. 

Chambers (Geo. Fredk.). Story of the 
weather. Sm. 8vo, London, 1900. 

French (C. N.). The Countryman’s day- 
book, ed. by C. N. F. 8vo., London, 
1929. 

Henkel (F. W.). 
London, 1911. 


Weather science. 8vo, 


Dack (C.). Weather and folklore of Peter- 
borough and District. Peterborough, 
C. Hawkins, 1911. 


Denham (Michael Aislabie). A Collection 
of proverbs and popular sayings rel. to 
the weather. Percy Soc. Vol. 66, 1846, 
sm. 8vo. 


Digges (Leonard) the elder. A Prognostic 
to judge the weather for ever (1555), ed. 
by R. T. Gunther, Old Ashmolean 
Repr. (Oxford, 1926]. Sm. 8vo. 


Metham (John). Prognostications (15th cen- 
tury.) In Works, ed. by H. Craig 
(E.E.T.S., 132), London, 1916, 8vo. 

Roper (William), F.R.Met.S. Weather say- 
ings, proverbs, and prognostications 
from N. Lancs. 2nd. edn. Lancaster 
[1883], sm. 8vo. 

There are other works, no doubt. 


Wigan. A. J. H. 





The Library 


EPIGRAMMATA: GREEK __INSCRIP- 
TIONS IN VERSE FROM THE BEGIN- 
NINGS TO THE PERSIAN WARS. 
P. Friedlander and H. B. Hoffleit. (Uni- 
versity of California Press; London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 27s. 6d.) 


THIS volume is the first part of a larger 

book as yet unpublished: a collection of 
Greek verse inscriptions from the earliest 
times to the Roman period. It was originally 
intended as a new edition of Kaibel’s 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus collecta 
but the work was interrupted by the First 
World War and subsequent distractions, and 
the present book, which deals with perhaps 
the most interesting and valuable of the 
whole range of material, is now offered as a 
very welcome first instalment. 

This is not primarily an epigraphical or 
historical source-book. It does not set out 
to do for the scholar the work of Merritt 
or for the student the work of Todd. Its 
interest is rather literary and social. It 
displays in an accessible and well-annotated 
form specimens of a minor art-form which 
is interesting in itself; and these specimens 
in turn throw much light on the outlook and 
literary background of ordinary Greeks in 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Material like 
this from everyday life is a healthy supple- 
ment to the more conventional outlook of 
history, which cannot avoid concentrating 
on great artists, great statesmen, and great 
events. For example, one thing which stands 
out conspicuously from a casual reading of 
the earlier inscriptions is the great strength 
of the Homeric tradition throughout sixth- 
century Greece. Turns of thought, cadence 
and phrase constantly recurrent yet con- 
stantly varied are evidently not tags 
borrowed from a classic but fragments of 
a living Homeric tradition of thought and 
writing. Again, the literary reader will be 
interested to observe how early the Elegaic 
Couplet on private monuments ceased to be 
a hexameter line “ with a tail,” and develops 
the personal and sentimental qualities with 
which we connect its later masters. 

The book is a fertile source of reflection 
and speculation of this kind, and few readers 
with some classical background will read it 
without finding something to support or 
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modify their own previous impressions of 
interests. 

The lay-out of the book is sensible and 
easy to read. The poems are arranged ina 
system according to form. The text of each 
is supported by notes on the place of origin, 
the form of the object on which it was 
inscribed, the most important publication, 
and if possible, the date. There is also an 
English prose translation and a commentary, 
For the text a reasonable compromise has 
been found between the claims of accurate 
epigraphy and ease of reading. 


SOME OXFORD COMPOSITIONS. 
(Clarendon Press, 21s.) 


"THE seven authors of this book, all 

classical tutors of Oxford colleges, 
founded an informal club for the practice 
of Greek and Latin composition. They 
regarded it, says Mr. T. F. Higham in the 
Introduction to this book, as ‘a means of 
recovering their scholarship’ after the First 
World War. Quoting Wilamowitz’ opinion 
that ‘We learn Greek exclusively to read 
Greek books’ and Burnet’s comment that 
any such opinion is ‘ radically wrong,’ Mr. 
Higham persuasively defends composition 
as a means to the improvement of scholar- 
ship, that is, to the accurate and sensitive 
reading of classical authors and hence the 
understanding of ancient life and thought. 
It is as well to have this stated, especially 
after the doubts about the ‘morality’ of 
textual criticism and composition expressed 
by so eminent a scholar and critic as Dr. 
H. W. Garrod in his Gray Lectures on 
Scholarship published in 1946 (N. & Q. 
cxcii. 110). However, many, perhaps most, 
of those whom this book will attract will 
probably be content to take Greek and Latin 
composition as an activity which, when done 
as well as it is here, is its own justification. 
If one can take pleasure in Greek literature, 
and also in one’s own, how admirable, and 
inexplicably delightful, to find a version of 
say, Kubla Khan in Greek lyric metre that 
is recognizably Kubla Khan and at the same 
time authentically Greek lyric in cadence 
and vocabulary and style! Perhaps the 
greatest enjoyment and profit from this book 
will be gained by those who have memories 
of struggling themselves with the same 
difficulties as are here tackled and overcome. 
The book contains its quota of the ‘stan- 
dard’ types of English pieces: the political 
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speech or narrative to be rendered into the 
Latin of Cicero or Livy; the character 
sketch (No. 3, an excellent choice from 
T.E.Lawrence); the philosophical discussion, 
for rendering in Platonic Greek; the Shake- 
spearean blank verse, for the style of Greek 
tragedy; and so on. These are the staple of 
tuition, as any classical undergraduate 
knows. Besides these are the pieces which 
it must have been a real pleasure to do, for 
those experts who possess the happy natural 
talent, trained by the sheer hard work which 
lies behind all good art. Such are Dr. C. M. 
Bowra’s Kubla Khan (No. 134), and Mr. 
Higham’s amusing Latin hexameters on 
‘ways of foretelling rain,’ made from a piece 
of quite undistinguished prose found in ‘a 
press cutting, unidentified.” Since the 
English or other original is printed opposite 
the version, the book is incidentally an un- 
usual anthology of pieces from many sources, 
from Shakespeare and Milton to a ‘Lord 
Peter Wimsey’ story and Home Chat. The 
versions have their double charm, dependent 
on the skill of the writer in rendering the 
original, combined with the definite ring of 
some well-known Greek or Latin style. 
Moreover, those of us who might find, if 
we tried, some difficulty in turning some of 
these Greek and Latin pieces back into 
English at sight, and would be slightly 
ashamed of reading classical authors with a 
‘crib,’ are spared any such embarrassment 
here, where the whole point lies in reading 
the version and the English and comparing 
them. On all points, therefore, to those who 
are, or have once been, in any way classical 
scholars, this book is excellent reading. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER SCOT- 
TISH TONGUE. By Sir William Craigie, 
Part XII, Fisch-Futher. (The University 
of Chicago Press; Oxford University 
Press, 21s.) 


WE welcome another instalment of a 

work the succeeding parts of which 
are eagerly awaited by all who are con- 
cerned with Scottish Language, Literature 
and History. Its need is badly felt by any 
editor or glossary maker, who finds himself 
all too often groping in the dark because 
the word he is wrestling with begins with a 
letter in the G—Z part of the alphabet, and 
not in the now carefully surveyed A—F part. 
_ But the Dictionary is not merely an 
indispensable tool for the harmless drudges 
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who edit and annotate: to the ordinary 
man—and especially, of course, to the 
ordinary Scotsman—it is full of fine 
miscellaneous interest. 

One thing that emerges as one turns the 
pages of this part is the surprising persist- 
ence of Scots words even after two centuries 
and a half during which Scotsmen have 
written—except in poetry—almost entirely 
in English, and Scots has been left in the 
precarious position of a spoken dialect. 
People who change their houses still flit; a 
woman still flypes a stocking when she turns 
it half outside in so as to allow the foot to go 
easily into it; gardeners still complain of fog 
(i.e. moss) invading their lawns; you can still 
find plenty people who speak of strangers 
as fremit folk; it is still possible for a bus 
conductor to say that his load of passengers 
consists of so many adults and some bairns 
forby; and of course foursome is still in 
vigorous life, though it has passed beyond 
Scots to the international language of Golf. 

It is fascinating, too, to observe how the 
illustrative quotations illustrate the social 
history of Scotland. Flanderis, for instance, 
shows how much medieval Scotland de- 
pended on Flanders for luxury articles. We 
have a Flandris hat, ane goblat of siluer of 
flandris werk, Flanderis paper, flanderis silk 
gairtanes (i.e. garters), and, alas, He dyed 
of the Flanders sicknes. Frenche also, as 
might be expected, provides a great many 
interesting items. We have references to 
French cloth and French silk, to a French 
bed and a French saddle, and a pleasant 
item from the Treasurer's Accounts for iit 
elne of Franche broune to couir my Lordis 
creddill—presumably the “ creddill” of the 
infant James IV. We have also references 
to Frenchmen laying causeways in Edin- 
burgh, refining lead in Crawford Moor, 
planting wyne treis in Stirling, and playing 
before the King at Dundee. 

The article on Fore-stair will interest any- 
one who knows the outside stairs that are 
still a characteristic feature of many old 
Scottish towns. Here we see the varied part 
they played in the town life of old Scotland. 
Below one you might find a little merchand 
schop; you might hire one as a vantage point 
from which to see the Riding of the Parlia- 
ment; and the Edinburgh magistrates in the 
early sixteenth century had to issue an order 
forbidding furriers from hanging hides over 
them to dry. 

We have quoted enough to show the 
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interest, and even entertainment, that this 
section of the Dictionary provides, but we 
should like to give one more example— 
under futeball: “ For the braking doun of 
the sklattis of the kirk, and glassin vindokis 
of the samyn be inordinatt playing with 
hand ball and fuit ball.” This is dated 1549. 
In one respect at any rate the Scottish boys 
of 1949 are not very different from their 
predecessors of four centuries ago. 


POETRY OF THE PRESENT—An 
Anthology of the Thirties and After. 
Compiled by Geoffrey Grigson. (Phoenix, 
10s. 6d.) 


SOUTH AFRICAN POETRY—An 
Anthology compiled by Roy Macnab and 
Charles Gulston. (Collins, Johannesburg, 
12s. 6d.) 


ANY readers will feel that there’s 
something of an afterthought about 

the “ And After” in Mr. Grigson’s title. The 
most striking poems are by the group that 
Mr. Grigson, as brilliant young editor of 
New Verse, helped to bring to the fore in 
the threatening ‘ Thirties’: W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, Louis MacNiece, C. Day 
Lewis. These are represented by many 
favourite anthology pieces, so well known 
that the selection suggests that their writers 
have done nothing as good since. Among 
other poets included are George Barker, 
Dylan Thomas, John Betjeman, Norman 
Cameron, William Empson, Robert Gas- 
coyne, Laurie Lee, Charles Madge, Norman 
Nicholson, Rex Warner and Vernon 
Watkins. Outside this list there are some 
curious omissions, particularly among those 
poets who made or increased their reputa- 
tion during the war. Sidney Keyes is 
represented by a single page, Alun Lewis, 
Roy Fuller, Jocelyn Brook, Terence Tiller, 
Alan Rook, Keith Douglas, John Pudney, 
Alex Comfort, Henry Reed, Alan Ross, Sean 
Jennett, Henry Treece and R. N. Currey 
are not represented at all. The pointed 
omission of so many of those whose direct 
experience of life increased rather than 
ceased in 1939 does give to this collection 
a precious and spinsterish air that is sur- 
prising after the vigour of New Verse. Mr. 
Grigson’s decision not to include any one 
born before 1904 cuts out T. S. Eliot, Edith 
Sitwell, Roy Campbell, Andrew Young, 
William Plomer (just), Edmund Blunden, 
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Richard Church, Walter de la Mare, and 
many others—presumably any one o 
forty-five ceases to write poetry of | 
present! 
Mr. Grigson’s aim is “to include 
good poets of what appear to be the 
three poetic generations—since 
Perhaps too many of the poets in this t 
are “good” poets! With all its merits, 
it has many, it is prim and stilted; and, 
many another “representative anthola 
of these days, remains a personal choicg, 
The far less distinguished South Afri 
Poetry has about it a vigour which } 
Grigson’s anthology lacks. Among the po 
included, Roy Campbell (who also 
tributes a foreword), William Plog 
Charles Madge and R. N. Currey have} 
several volumes of verse published 
England, and F. T. Prince and Roy Mag 
(one of the compilers) at least one. 
with Guy Butler, Uys Krige, Juan Almen 
Noel Townley, Anthony Delius and one: 
two others stand out from the ruck. 
is too much ruck, but a country where u 
a million people speak English as 
mother tongue has its own partic 
problem. The object of the compilers 
to encourage poetry in South Africa, so 
choice was deliberately made wide 
catholic to ensure the volume going to f 
places where a small, more ‘literary’ } 
would hardly find its way. Unless poetry 
its readers as well as its writers it will 
an uncomfortable truth most often forgott 
by the most sophisticated. South Afri 
Poetry has over two hundred poems | 
about a hundred contributors, including 0 
African, Herbert I. E. Dhlomo. Full b 
graphical notes add to the very conside 
interest of this volume; though both he 
and in the text there are mistakes whi 
should not be allowed to find their way if 
a reprint. ‘4 





CORRIGENDA 


P. 234, col. 2, 1. 27: for Green, Richal 
Guide to the Lakes, 1793, read, Greg 
William, Description of the Lakes ..+ 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
shire . . . 1819. ‘ 

P. 331, col. 2,1. 6: for Porter read Park 

P. 340 (family table, i): for John, b. 17 
a 1784, and for James, b. 1789, 
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